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THIS is not a book designed for study — but for reading. So 
the expert — real or imaginary — will find nothing new with- 
in Already, he either knows or rejects the material. 

Nor is this one of those journalistic diatribes — suitable 
reading on a crowded bus or when ready for bed. For this 
book has a purpose. The purpose is: to stimulate interest. 

This purpose is also to set up a number of landmarks for the 
benefit of those who may wish at a later stage to travel along 
the road of more detailed inquiry. Consequently, the selection 
of material, however frivolous at times, is made with this end 
of view. 

I make no apology for the frivolities. I am not a research 
scholar, but a Grenadian who has lived under the weight of ty- 
• ranny in Grenada for seven long years and who would like to 
see a broader; even though consequently shallower understan- 
ding of our Revolution, than a more rigorous approach can- 
produce. Contradictory opinions are possible; in any case only 
one man's view is presented. 

If a stream of consciousness runs through this book, it 
isthat the upheaval of the Grenadian Revolution must be dis- 
tinguished from the specific course it assumed. 
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In order not to burden the reader unnecessarily, I have 
dispensed with the usual methodology, and in particular have 
excised the practice of citing sources. This procedure is not 
ideal, but it fits the overall purpose of simplicity in presenta- 
tion. 
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FO REWO R D 

I 

! ON March 13, 1979, the ignominous, Neo-Fascist tyranny of 

mystic man Eric Gairy was overthrown. This was undoubtedly 

j ^ m0 st important event in the 500 year old history of G re- 

: nada. 

The publication of this book, on this most historic event 
) is of profound significance. 

Revolutions are always subjected to countless interpreta- 
tions. The Grenada Revolution is no exception. 

Within and without Grenada, there are those v. ho have 
taken to the toilets with 'BOOLEERMENAIR' since the 
'takeover', and are feverishly working in collusion with im- 
perialism and other ruthless, and aggressive forces of back- 
wardness and reaction to derail and ultimately bring down 
the Revolution; to reinstate Gairy to his Mt. Royal throne. 

There are those who have their deep-seated reservations 
and have adopted a wait-and-see approach; hoping for the best. 
Hoping that the revolution will preserve their narrow class in- 
terests, and in fact embellish their filthy seats of power. . 
What 'frontishness' ! 

There are those — the vast majority of the people: work- 
ers, farmers, youths, students, patriotic and democratic sec- 
tions of the middle strata, who are prepared to give everything 
to their revolution. Their BLOOD! Forthemitis Grenada 
or Death! 

Against this background therefore, this book must b be 
seen as the work of a courageous mind. Brother Jomo has 
made clear that his book is no intellectual excursion, no uni- 
versity-type analysis. 

I swear that the book is honestly devoid of all the 
hackneyed jargons of the day. 

I have read the script twice. I find it a vivid, objective a 
and unpretentious work on a BIG REVOLUTION IN A 
'SMALL COUNTRY; READ IT! 



Caldwell Kwame Taylor. 
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LEARNING OF THE OVERTHROW 

IT was normal to switch on to Radio Grenada so that I could 
hear the 6.30 a.m., news. The station was dead, so I switched 
off. It was March 13, 1979. 

"Miss Laura! Miss Laura, put on you radio!" the neigh- 
bour called to my wife a little later. 

"What?" she asked. 

"Revolution!" she replied, "switch on you radio. Revo- 
lution"! 

"Where, Barbados?" 

"No, Grenada!" 

By that time the radio was on: "The Government of the 
criminal dictator Eric Matthew Gairy has been overthrown", 
came over the radio in a clear, matter of fact voice. 

This is how I and many thousands of Grenadians learnt 
of the overthrow of the tyrannical regime of Gairyism. 

Some time later my wife saw a young teacher going 
down the road. "Pat, boy who do that?" 

"Ahh! who more dhan Papa Gad?" Pat laughed. 

But you know woman already. She persisted question- 
ing. 

"Ah doh know. Ah doh care who. Youself can't see dha 
is God work?" He gave the V for victory signal, and went 
on his way. 

At that time Pat had succinctly stated the attitude of all 
Grenadians towards the overthrow: God's work. 

Gairyites thought it God's work, because Gairy had step- 
ped up the suppression of the progressive forces in the coun- 
try. He had from late 1978 increased the harrassment of the 
Revolutionary Vanguard. Gairy appeared to gain ground and 
to be stronger, while with every retreat from confrontation 
the Vanguard appeared to lose face. Gairy boasted more and 
more of having guns to deal with "the jewel communists". 
Gairy also stressed to all and sundry that he was divinely ap- 
pointed to rule Grenada. Some of his followers no doubt fell 
for this kind of cant. So to such people, onlv God could re- 
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CHAPTER 2 
QQUP_QR_ .REVOLUTION 

THE actual seizure of power (on March 13) was a coup. But 
what type of Coup? 

There are different types of Coup:- 

Coup de maitre, a master stroke; 

Coup de main, a sudden overpowering attack; 

Coup de grace, a finishing stroke generally; 

Coup de theatre, a sudden and sensational turn; 

Coup de bonheur, a stroke of good luck; 

Coup de hasard, a lucky chance; 

Coup d'etat, a violent or subversive stroke of 

state policy. 

Clearly the overthrow of Gairy and Gairyism contained 
elements of all these. Political theorists interested in clearing 
up conceptual muddles may indulge in language games. The 
above list should assist them. They should recognise their exer- 
cise as a mere game though. Such games are common among 
undergraduates. An argument might start over whether a spoon 
consists of a solid piece of metal or rather a set of indivisible 
atomic particles. Common sense will indicate that both views 
are correct. It depends on the level of perspective. 

There are people who see it in their interest to attempt to 
belittle and to downgrade our revolution. They say it was not 
a revolution at all — but a Coup d'etat. I wonder if these peo- 
ple expected us to go Coup de chapeau (touching the hat) to 
Gairy to effect our revolution? Did these people expect us to 
say, "Please, Sir, Doctor, Sir, Doctor The Right Honourable 

Eric M. Gairy. J. P., F.R.S.A., U.F.O., A.B.C.D WXYZ, 

please let us have a revolution". Did they really expect Gairy 
to willingly abide by the wishes of the people? It is a curious 
fact that the same people who branded our action a Coup were 
among the first to raise a howl of protest when revolutionary 
changes were instituted. Coup or revolution — be that as it , 
may. But to the suffering people of Grenada who have reeled 
and staggered for so long under the oppressive hand of Gairy- 
ism, the debate over use of language represents an imperti- 
nence. 
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th is was a way of requesting his resignation — since he could 
n ot maintain his position without these fascist props. So Gairy, 
typically, responded with more violence, and a systematic har- 
assment of the progressive forces islandwide. A general shut- 
down of the island was organised, protesting police brutality, 
and demanding a return to due processes and the rule — of law. 
Gairy was obstinate. He unleashed a reign of terror that culmi- 
nated in a complete breakdown of law and order; and a a rape 
of St. George's that entailed the systematic looting of several 
selected business places, and left one freedom fighter dead 
while defending unarmed school children - and several others 
wounded. 

As time went on Gairy increased his military and paramil- 
itary forces. He increased the military budget too. But .the 
joke is that his "green beasts" still remained vagabonds, with 
ancient weapons, and no discipline made worse by pay 
months in arrears. He never managed to make soldiers of these 
brigands. It is doubtful too whether he intended them to be- 
come soldiers anyway. Discontent was rife and they were al- 
ways a restive group. You see the rank and file did not tnem 
selves escape the vicissitudes in standards of decency and jus 
tice under Gairyism. The modern weapons which Chile sen* 
the dictator as Pinochet's notion of medical supplies were never 
entrusted to these people (the "green beasts ). Th* weapons 
were intended to be used by the mongoose gang in any case 

The level of spending involved may have served to create 
an elite military corps - under different management. Bui .un- 
der the tyrant it merely produced a lumpen militarist - tak- 
ing what they could, where they could, how they could and 
giving little, if any, in return. 

Gairy has an insatiable penchant for activities and pro- 
jects of a purely prestige nature. How else can one exp a.r > a 
poor country spending massively for a con ^rence centre, i and 
an annual easter water parade, when schools are > d^ted 
hosmtals are without sheets, and roads are no longer ser- 
vSSS Gairy flies first class to go to beg for money from 
ministers whose Governments decree that they travel economy 
GairySrled off all this with a reckless indifference as to whe- 
ther or not it will hurt the economy -without serv.ng the 
' thousands of toiling or unemployed Grenadians. 

So the military debauchery, waste, and extravagance 
brought the Government to the brink of bankruptcy. 

On the other hand, the peasants (srpall farmers) - b^ 
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jmoci tUa vewoi jliSiiafy iOsce> ir. a sGnaM-ui democratic upris- 
ing to throw off the yoke of Gairyism. The entire vanguard op- 
eration was carefully planned and most efficiently executed. 
Such astounding success brought new hope to all but a " few 
traitors-- known for their criminal acts against the people. 
This is because the people understand that once we have gain- 
ed control of the political superstructure, we have the key to 
the reorganisation of our society. 

But if the revolution brought new hope in Grenada, it 
precipitated turmoil abroad. During the very early hours of 
the revolution sharp tension existed between Grenada and the 
rest of the Lesser Developed Countries of the Caribbean 
(LDC's). 

John Compton of St. Lucia indulged in an act of treachery 
of the greatestt magnitude. He requested that Her Majesty's 
Government despatch troops to slaughter the peaceful and 
freedom loving people of Grenada. They would have had to 
massacre Grenadians because this was and still remains the 
only way Gairy could be returned to his throne of obeah and 
oppression. And Compton must have known that. He must 
have known that an oppressed people, once having tasted 
freedom — albeit for a few hours — will die fighting in defence 
of that precious possession, rather than willingly revert to ty- 
ranny. 

And if anyone still doubts that there was a revolution, a 
genuine revolution, in Grenada, he must offer convincing an- 
swers as to why our action created such tension. In conclusion 
I submit an answer apparently the only reasonable an- 
swer. It is that our action posed a threat, a very serious threat 
to the establishment and the existing social systems. And that 
is what revolution is all about. 
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CHAPTER 3 ] 

THE RISE OF FASCISM | 

. . FRQM LABOUR1SM TO FASCISM i 

LABOURISM stands at the crossroads of politics. Much of the : 
verbal confusion surrounding Labourism arises because Labour 
ism employs more or less the same political vocabulary as does 
socialism Labourism may strive to produce a shift in the bal- 
ance of power away from private enterprise and management 
to organised labour.To the extent that this actually occurs a la- 
bourist economy pervails. The system is middle of the road 
with ideological considerations at a minimum — the economic 
bargaining power of the workers remaining the main consider- 
ation Certain aspects of the system may be disliked; but its 
basic assumptions are regarded as valid. This is generally true 
of the American labour movement. So that unions and em- 
ployers alike display a typically capitalist behaviour. 

Labourism may progress quite easily towards socialism. 
Then it is the total quality of life of all the people that be- 
comes the important consideration. Socialism has as its 
basic goal the eradication of privilege and class distinction. So- 
cialism is about equality. 

Labourism may veer towards nationalism and ally itself 
with or give rise to a political party, equipped with a pseudo- 
revolutionary ideology. Then Labourism can totally l ose sig ht 
of its original objectives and become the backbone of- a Fas- ; - 
cist state. This is the role Gairy chose for his own labour move- 
ment. 

No wonder the dictator set himself up as the bulwark of 
Capitalism -- bullying workers generally, while glibly moutrri 
ing platitudes of reformism. This man made it impossible for 
workers to join the union of their choice. He stated that Bar- 
clays Bank should dismiss workers for taking industrial action 
so as to obtain more meaningful salaries and to be represented 
by the Union (The Bank and General Workers' Union) of their 
choice. 

The tyrant, who once proudly boasted that he had taught 
us how to strike, had come round full swing. It is the same 
man who in 1977 passed laws in his rubber stamp Parliament 
making it more difficult that workers be able to use their 
single most powerful weapon -- withholding of their labour. M 
That same man, after aivinq his word to the C- S. A. in a rad 
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struggle in terms of race and colour; his analysis was right, 
original, and radical at the time. But he never made next step 
— that gigantic leap that logic and basic common sense should 
dictate. He never saw the basic necessity to question the raison 
d'etre of the prevailing social system. During the long period 
of his pre-eminence in Grenadian politics our jail was taking 
in more and more people — always from the same strata. One 
set of people were backward, illiterate, unable to participate 
in a meaningful way in national life — except as beasts of bur- 
den — In 1951. Twenty five years ! and the same set of peo- 
ple — and now their children and their grandchildren too — 
are largely in the same position. Maybe even worse off from 
alienation from the mainstream, and from frustration. Mean- 
while, society was becoming more and more polarized be- 
tween rich and poor; between town and country — in a 
country with only 110,000 souls and 132 square miles. 



To all appearances the dictator never realised that it was 
more or less the same set of people who filled the jail — the 
poor, the uneducated, the unemployed —those who could 
not afford to buy education, or to buy the justice in the 
form of legal representation. In short, the exploited and down- 
trodden. In any case he did little or nothing to alleviate pover- 
ty, to improve or advance education or to create employment. 

On the other hand the dictator retained for himself 

dreams of grandeur. He once fielded the lawn tennis ■ balls 
while the old plantocracy played. Today, he will play the po- 
litical game; he wili be hard-hitting; a scion of the old plan- 
tocracy would do the fielding .for him. It would seem that 
his one driving force was his ambition.to embarrass the old 
plantocracy, and to have them weak and frustrated doing 
obeisance to him. Liberation of the workers was not on the 
cards. A little rise in wages now and then, just to keep them 
quiet, and in his corner. 

By 1970 the plantocracy was in retreat; agriculture was 
a shambles; a new business elite was in the making, loyal to, 
and actively patronized by the dictator. Gairyism had ceased 
to represent the workers; nor was it within the clutches of 
bourgeois control. Gairyism now free-wheeled on the laurels 
of the People's struggle of 1951. Meantime, Gairy had made 
the discovery of the omnipotence of the state — particularly, 
of a totalitarian apparatus. Gairyism-Fascism was now a fact. 
From now on, the logic of the new system entailed the subor- 
dination of all other considerations to a sinqle over-ridinq ob- 
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jective; that of keeping the dictator — Gairy — in power at all 
cost. The "roughest and the toughest of rouch necks" were re- 
cruited into the police force, and the mongoose gang, that 
aristocracy of criminals — not unlike the "Nazi storm Troop- 
ers" in their lust for terror — were gathered around the dicta- 
tor, to break up political meetings, and generally to carry out 
the functions of the "Brown Shirts". Only a pretext was 
needed to unleash that terror. Black Power conflagration in 
Trinidad provided the pretext. 
2. THE POLITICAL ECONOMY AND FASCISM 

Agriculture has a dominant role in the economy of Gre- 
nada. Traditionally, this sector has been the largest single em- 
ployer of labour in Grenada. 

Agriculture has always been the largest single contribu- 
tor to the "Gross Domestic Product (GDP), catering for rough- 
ly 50% at times. There have been slight increases in absolute 
figures, but even so the tendency is to fluctuate. 

The State's agriculture is export-oriented. Traditionally, 
the production of food crop for local consumption was ne- 
glected. The reason for this is rooted in the country's colonial 
history. The fact is that our aqriculture has been qeared. _to 
meet the needs of the metropolitan countries. And it was the'; 
"same difference" whether a need happened to be tobacco, 
sugar cane, citrus, coffee or the spices at,, any moment ' in 
time. Consequently, a relatively well organised marketing sys- 
tem was developed for export crops. These crops included nut- 
megs & mace, cocoa, and bananas. Further, the unorganised 
and unregulated nature of marketing for food crops must 
have contributed to discourage farmers from participating 
in mod r-oQ anricuiture. 

The Tourist Industry has shown signs of growth. And 
with manufacturing still in itsjsmbryonic stages, and geared 
for the local market anyway i ourism is second to agriculture 
as an earner of foreign exchange. 

The industry today is a well established sector. It has a 
well regulated routine. During the "in season" (period) the 
iiotels buzz with business. In the "off season" business is slow 
and skeletal staffs are maintained. On Tourist Days the taxi 
drivers could be seen plying their way with magnificent skill 
ana -aplomb through winding, dangerous roads in -various 
stages of depreciation and disrepair, there are definite stop 
points - Grand Etang, for example - on the taxi routes. At 
i-nese stops pastry and fruit vendors, craftsmen and artisans, 
drug pushers, entertainers (comedians and fools), bums and 
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beggars all have their own little hustle to make. The taxis 
stop at these points as a matter of course. The visitors take in 
the beauty of our most lovely land. 

This is no surprise. After all our lovely land is well known 
for its lush green hills punctuating the landscape from North 
to South. Our rugged coastline, set against white sand beaches 
make a very pleasing contrast with the clear, inviting, unpo- 
luted waters that bathe our shores. 

Most visitors are welcomed and are entertained, served 
with courtesy and with respect; a few, now and again, may be 
harrassed, heckled or cussed outright. Many bring edification 
and refinement; a minority chooses corruption and degrada- 
tion. 

During the fifties manufacturing contributed merely 2% 
to the GDP. In the sixties it held rigidly to 3%. However, in 
absolute terms there were slight increases. 

Just before Independence the Government made a great 
deal of talk about industrialization. They said that Agriculture 
and Tourism would be supplemented, by industrial develop- 
ment. They boasted that Independence would make that de- 
velopment possible. The fact is that the role of manufacturing 
and industrial enterprise remained negligible. And such enter- 
prises were not export oriented anyway. Consequently the 
growth of the manufacturing sector was dependent on the 
growth of the domestic market. But the growth of any domes- 
tic market is limited by the growth of the economy itself. 

Given that the growth of the economy (in Grenada) is in turn 
limited by the performance of agriculture — export agricul- 
ture in particular; given the overall poor performance of ex- 
port agriculture in the years just before Independence; it was 
reasonable to assume that any rapid or meaningtul expansion 
of industrial enterprises required of the Government one or 
both of the following:- (i) Definite steps to improve agricul- 
tural performances, (ii) Manoeuvres to obtain new markets 
and to secure old export markets. [ 

Grenada was.not in a very competitive position. Given 
the scarcity of skilled manpower; given the lack of experience 
in manufacturing; given the unavailability of capital locally, 
the relative paucity and unreliability of supplies of local raw 
materials, it would seem that Grenada's efforts at industrializa- 
tion would face extremely difficult times. But the dictatorship 
still persisted in glib talk. On top of all this there were the new 
difficulties that would crop up on account of the energy 
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crisis in attempting to raise capital on the foreign markets 
But the misguided tyrant still did nothing to spur agricul- 
ture; he did nothing to improve our capital formation as more 
and more of our food had to be imported from abroad and 
more and more our foreign reserves were depleted. 

It is taken for granted that in various countries, differ- 
ent people display more or less of the propensity to invest. 
The evidence is that for one reason or another there were no 
meaningful investments in Grenada in recent years. Not even 
by way of feeding the population. We need not go into the ■ 
details for this absence of useful investments. Suffice it to say 
that in countries such as Grenada it is incumbent upon Gov- 
ernment to offer some form of direction (at least) if it is not 
capable of leadership in this field. 

In the light of the foregoing it remains difficult to un- 
derstand why the dictatorship should choose to assume 
leadership in a flower-planting programme while there was 
the more urgent need of simply feeding the population. Why 
a private individual should plant flowers instead of food when 
his food supplies are short is one thing. But when a Govern- 
ment does the same thing it is quite a different matter. For 
one thing it might not be as easy to call in the psychiatrist. 

The trade gap was constantly widening. "This is a nor- 
mal pattern in a developing country and it is also an indica- 
tion of the prosperity which the country is enjoying". So said 
George Hosten, Minister of Finance in his 1970 budget speech. 
But, in fact, rather than showing signs of development the over- 
all picture was one of stagnation, and complacency in official 
quarters. There was no evidence of capital growth worthy of 
note. Even in the fields of public utilities and communications 
facilities were sadly lacking. Every bridge was 'due for repair'. 
Construction, one of the possible high users of imported ma- 
terials had not made any impressive strides either. 

Lower down the minister conceded: "What is disturbing, how- 
ever, is the accelerating growth of the food import bill. A 'Grow 
More Food Campaign' will be mounted by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment this year so as to make Grenada more self-sufficient in food 
and less dependent on food imports," he said. That year was 1970. 
By Independence the food import position grew worse. However, a 
national flower campaign was instituted. That is the sort of attitude 
which was typical of Gairyism. In 1977 it was easier to obtain various 
species of flower plants from the propagator than it was to get 
cocoa plants, for example. Later on the government announced a hike 
in the price of cocoa plants and further encouraged farmers to under- 
take their own propagation of cocoa plants. But trucks could be seen 
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carrying flower, plants from what were supposed to be in the very 
first place, Cocoa Propagating Stations. 

Meantime, the economy was plundered by corruption, incompe- 
tence and outright squandermania. The impoverished government was 
finding it more and more difficult to indulge in patronage - a vital 
political instrument under Gairyism. Ther$ was just not enough to go 
around. As the neglect of basic development began taking its toll the 
government was finding it more and more difficult to meet its recur- 
rent expenses. Salaries were late in coming; repairs and maintenance 
were neglected. 

So the iron-fisted tyrant looked at agriculture, and he cast 
greedy eyes on the fruits of the fanners' toil. And he pounced. He 
acquired control of their export produce marketing boards, one by 
one - always with a show of force. These were then placed in the 
service of Fascism. 

Also the oppressor's eyes fell upon the estates. He embarked 
upon a programme of land acquisition, always mouthing platitudes 
of reformism. - "land for the landless", agrarian reform, acquisition 
for action and progress, etc. But, for all the rhetoric, one thing was 
clear "" ; the dictator simply intended to increase his personal control. 

These estates were to suffer from the fact that policy was determined 
mostly on the basis'of non-economic considerations. As the state of 
affairs deteriorated tl« workers were called upon to give their labour, 
free on certain days, as a means of "self-help". 

Meantime, the dictator travelled around the globe w ith increasing 
frequency - "to meet with potential investors". Scandal followed 
scandal, as one by one these shady characters - with the fly by night 
enterprises — came, and then in due course left our shores. All along, 
the dictator never accepted that the economy was on rough waters . 
He always claimed that under his dynamic leadership, and guided by 
the Supreme Architect Grenada was doing well. All this time he lived in 
style. Government trucks loaded with vegetables, wild meat, etc. could 
be seen leaving the estates on a weekly basis. It later turned out that 
these trucks were bound for the dictator's storehouse at Mt. Royal for 
use at his many night clubs and hotels. In the meantime customs duties 
rose higher and higher. But alcohol escaped. This benefited the dic- 
tator in that he obtained liquor cheap to stock his night clubs. 

Meanwhile, nothing effective was done for the men who repre- 
sented the bulk of the population - the peasant and the farm worker. 
Land reform looked handsome on paper, but privilege still remained 
in the hands of the more co-operative businessmen and the few remain- 
ing landowners. This must have been the result, since the dictator na- 
tionalized - not to socialize ownership but - to establish State Ca- 
pitalism. This point is crucial, because a lot of verbal confusion is 
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CHAPTER 4 
THE ROLE OF PARLIAMENT 



THE dictator used his majority in Parliament to achieve all his 
Fascist powers — all very nice and legal. The entire business 
was a mockery. So by the time of the overthrow Parliament 
(at the dictator's behest) had passed laws to subvert itself and 
to make the constitution look like a joke. A high ranking Gov- 
ernment Officer said that Government - in effect Gairy 
could legislate to "make right wrong and wrong right". Parlia- 
ment, then, became a model of corruption —with members 
on Government side merely going there to say "Aye" and 
the Speaker to say "The ayes have it". 

The post-Independence era was marked by even greater 
cupidity of get-rich quick politicians; and by the even greater 
proliferation of the secret police — all done nice and legal. The 
budget speeches were like parodies of high comedy — the M-iir 
ister quoting nonsense figures, knowing that they were unat- 
tainable, but not caring because "the ayes have it" will seal 
everything of course. 

After that the opposition could hog it. Meanwhile, in- 
flation dug savagely into the slender incomes of salaried public 
servants, and farmers, the prices of whose crops were kept 
low by a combination of the inepititude and inefficiency of the 
bureaucracies set up by the dictatorship to run their (the farm- 
ers') affairs. Many came to regard Independence — and demo- 
cracy with it - - as a liberal cornucopia of political patronage, 
nepotism, chicanery, brutality, and politics in particular as the 
root cause of division in the society. 

Many yearned sorrowfully for the days of colonialism. At 
least the administration was predictable, the country had been 
administered by men of some scholastic attainment and not by 
any jumped-up ignoramus of an opportunist who . climbed 
unto the party bandwagon or could "Yes Sir" his way into* a 
lucrative post. 

With the parliamentary processes thus frustrated, and with 
Gairy's will enforced on it, Parliament fell further and further 
into disrepute. By this time we found ourselves face to face 
"with an animal that we had never met before - an all power- 
ful Parliament, controlled by, and obedient to, the wishes of 
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achieved on behalf of women. The first Grenadian woman to 
enter and win the Miss World Contest did so with the full back- 
ing of his government. The first woman Governor in the entire 
Commonwealth was appointed on his advice, all because of his 
love, respect and high esteem for our womenfolk — notwith- 
standing the fact that that goodly Dame had to run like hell 
from the terrors of Gairyism. This little incident will serve well 
to show how the dictator's mind functioned or malfunctioned 
just on the eve of Independence. 

With Parliament unable to function, or give redress to 
repression faced by the people, thousands marched the streets 
'daily asking for a little peace, a little work, a little bit of justice, 
aTTend to police'brutality and a return to the Rule of Law. As 
already^ stated, Gairy increased the brutality. The people turn- 
ed to our Governor. She made a statement .— in effect come 
passionate towards the cries of the people, her own people. She 
hoped for a return to normalcy. She offered to resign if the 
constitutional neutrality of her position was not respected. 
She asked that all groups inform her as to whether they felt 
she should go or stay. That lady did what any right thinking 
person would have done in the situation, seeing that she repre- 
sented the body politic as a whole and not any mere partisan 
or sectional interest. 

In effect, the lady offered herself as a mediator between 
the people and a recalcitrant Government. Conciliation was 
not yet impossible. That was a most brilliant stroke of states- 
manship. But such things are not possible under Gairyism. 
You see, such a situation would thrust the lady centre stage 
in the full blast of the spotlights. She would have become an 
instant heroine. 

But Gairy had no time for any Joan of Arc. He then 
"made a statement condemning the lady's courageous effort 
— on behalf of the people — and concluded by saying she had 
been relieved of her office. In Jhat statement he reminded 
her — in so many words — that she was his Governor. He 
had appointed her, not the people to whom she now chose to 
make her statement. Poor jab Gairy ! Gairy boy you missed j 
the boat! Gairy read the constitution upside down as he once j 
claimed he read The Torchlight — and we know he read every- j 
thing else. Dame Hilda's resignation was accepted by Her Ma- j 
jesty, effective the date of her statement. Gairy's dismissal was 
null and void. 

Long after his mistreatment of this lady Gairy still praised 
himself for appointing the first lady Governor. 
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ment as men constituted ■-• in fact the entire parapnernana 01 
the Westminster type of constitution was patently unsuited 
to our people. In any case it was plain to see. The system was 
not working. It had failed to measure up to the natural expec- 
tations of the people. 

In former days the intelligentsia tried to remain aloof 
from politics and to accept whatever perks or status that the 
system had to offer to the educated sons of former black 
slaves. These people had no natural political base as such. 

They saw themselves as being liberated from their roots. 
They rejected the need for spiritual nourishment from their 
roots. But the established members of the upper stratum still 
never accepted such people. They were tolerated. In addi- 
tion, those from the top strata who went away had no delus- 
ions about their role on returning home. Neither did they 
have any real desire to upset the apple cart. They remained out 
of politics and the little rabble rousers ran the Government 
They made the money, and the politicians made the laws so 
that these bourgeois oriented people could go on squeezing 
the people. All they needed to do was to attack the oppressors 
during the election campaign. 

Then, in less than five minutes time the people would ex- 
ercise their rights — that is whatever vestiges were left to them 
after discounting for fraud and corruption — by placing an X. 

On the other hand, the new intelligensia made common 
cause with the people. The people's fight was their fight too. 
They rejected the notion that what is good for the British is 
good for us. They refer more and more to the long process 
through which the present day British system had evolved. 
They know that a King lost his head, literally. They know also 
of the period of puritannical tyranny that followed, and that 
another King had to run. The British Parliamentary System 
is rooted in their history. The experience and the tempera- 
ment of our people being quite different immediately place 
some doubt on the relevance of the Westminster System. The 
new intelligentsia was willing to experiment with new forms. 
And after observing the dismal failure of the then prevailing 
system they were determined that it would have to go. 

They therefore challenged its entire basis — not confin- 
ing themselves to the more detestable features. In any case the 
system had fallen so far into disrepute that the people no long- 
er felt anything useful could come out of it. Increasingly the 
Politics of the left — with its emphasis on unconventional 
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( Mi l »elpW It is doubtful, in the light of his performance 
that he understood his role. He was Gairy s errand boy an 
right. It was made clear when Gairy took objection to uni- 
son Whiteman's remark that the laws were not applied impar- 
tially The laws were made, Mr. Whiteman said to persecute 
one set of people; those who patronized the dictator s nigm 
get away with anything. 
Mr. Whiteman's ejection was then ordered by Mr. Speak- 
er A. A. Reason, to satisfy the dictator's ego — since Mr. 
Whiteman would not withdraw his perfectly legitimate state- 
men^. 

in the 1976 elections the opposition parties formed an 
alliance. The People's Alliance sat as the opposition in Parlia- 
ment, with Maurice Bishop as leader of the opposition. But 
the Government persisted in dealing with the opposition as 
though it were made up of three completely separate and in- 
dependent groups. The GNP, and the UPP too, fell for that 
trap. 

The dictator capped it all by allowing the GNP and U"- 
PP to use a public address system for their meetings while 
such right - then a privilege — was denied the NJM . But the 
people remembered the past performance of the GNP. They 
remembered how they had raised the GNP members who at- 
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tended the independence conference. They remembered how 
they had been misled by these same people — many times be- 
fore. The people remembered all those who signed and still 
said that Gairy's planned independence was blocked. 

The people also remembered too that it was the NJM 
that got them to vote for GNP candidates — of course excep- 
ting Carriacou. And the people were disgusted and embitter- 
ed, because their votes were then being used to prop up the 
dictatorship. Pointedly, the people did not vote for the Alli- 
ance so that Winston Whyte of youngest Minister famei 
should return to the service of his old master. 

No more tomfoolery from the GNP! Away with the trait- 
ors; end monkey business; no hanky panky with Gairy. These 
were the cries of the people in the light of the GNP sellout. The 
men elected to Parliament except NJM were not carrying out 
the people's mandate. It was a mandate that left no room for 
compromise with the dictatorship. But here was the GNP— 
UPP — openly collaborating with the dictator. Another trait- 
or of the people's cause, Wellington Friday, had already come 
full swing to become the Minister of Education and Flying 
companion of the dictator in U.F.O circles. 

The people demanded action; action to halt this disgrace- 
ful debacle. That action came on March 13, 1979. And now, 
the traitors must be prepared to "let those who labour hold the 

reigns" so that we 

"May. . . . with faith and courage 

Aspire build, advance 

As one people one family 

towards 
"Not just another society but a just society". 
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CHAPTER 5 
GAIRYISM, CULTURE AND THE SOCIETY 



I am deeply interested in culture. As far back as I can remem- 
ber 1 had that interest. I harbour a great respect for the cir- 
cumstances and for the situations which encourage cultural de- 
velopment or which make culture possible. I love and derive 
pleasure from those expressions commonly associated with 
culture. Under Gairyism the culture suffered. Growth was 
stunted. At the same time it is crucial that we realise that 

Gairyism was incapable of procuring the material conditions 
which made cultural development possible. That is one reason 
why I qameto detest Gairyism. 

Please allow me to state that in my enthusiasm and my 
search for the beautiful in culture I find it difficult not to in- 
dulge in a little discrimination here and there. This is not to say' 
that I hold the idea that there are any people with no cul- 
ture whatsoever. It is my opinion that every people have a par- 

. ticular way of living. This way of living would, for any particu- 
lar people have its traditions, its methods of transmitting ideas 

' to succeeding generations, its traits, its mores and its laws. 

These are larqelynon-material things. But it is generally 
from these non-material premises that we get the more material 
expressions of culture such as:- music, literature, painting, 
sculpture, etc. It is the non-material considerations (beliefs for 
instance) which give rise to the fundamental needs of the peo- 
pfe, and determine their approach to the problems that must 
crop up from time to time. So when introductions are made in-: 
to the society their cultural validity depends on their relevance 
to these fundamental needs and how they contribute towards 
a solution of the basic problems of the society. It is in this 
light that Gairyism must be estimated vis-a=vis the culture. 



To my mind culture is the way of living that any society 
develops to satisfy those fundamental needs, to perpetuate it- 
self, and to supervise social experience generally. Therefore 
we discard the misconception — peddled to us by racists, pri- 
marily — that weiiave no culture. In short we are not dead. 
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light days of Atilla the Hun, through the centuries to Martin 
Luther, Bismarck, Kant, Hegel and Nietzsche. But not so with 
Gairyism in Grenada. We have our owrj line of heroes: Fedon, 
Donovan, Marryshow could not give rise to Gairyism. Gairy- 
ism is an isolated mutant — an aberration indeed. 

How well we have done in this or that field compared to 
other people may leave much to be desired. But when our 
achievements are considered in relationship to the other parts 
of our culture, the conclusion may be different. 

Our society is mainly supported by agriculture. As such 
agriculture is very well placed to influence and to determine at- 
titudes. Consequently, it is no surprise that our leading artist 
John Benjamin should choose to produce his masterpieces on 
themes concerning agriculture. These masterpieces depict: the 
nutmeg, the cocoa, the coconut tree, the sugar cane field. 

Grenada is known for its beauty. So obviously there are 
quite a number of works depicting the beauty of the island. 

But it is a curious thing about our people. John Benjamin 
was never taken seriously in official circles. But he made his 
impact notwithstanding non-interest in his work. The 

strength of character that comes through his work must have 
been fed by some fountain from within this man. That foun- 
tain of hope and courage must have sustained his efforts. And 
more and more the people are beginning to understand Benja- 
min. Though small, our contribution in painting is still some- 
thing to which we can point. It is left to us to encourage 
the younger artists. 

There are those who would like to boast that we have 
done well in calypso; they only make us look silly. Our calyp- 
sonians merely try to imitate their Trinidad counterparts, and 
what a poor initiation it is! But they are not to be given all 
the blame. Gairyism had forced the culture to become gov- 
ernmental. Calypso, dance, what have you, must serve to prop 
up the dictatorship or it must go. In effect they were forbid- 
den to criticize the establishment; possessing little choice in 
the matter —they were confined to trivialities. 

We have also done something worth passing on in the the 
craft of furniture-making. In this reglrd I had an interview 
with Mr. Courtney, a 'joiner' — furniture maker. He knew < 
many old 'joiners' and gave a few names. Here they are: Mc j 
Burnie from Sauteurs, Tony Vincent of Grenville, Raleigh 
Walker of Paradise, Mark of Levera, Gipson of Grenville, Dani- 
el of Soubise. The specialty of all these men was'what Mr. 
Courtney called 'old time beds'. Mr. Courtney himself usea 
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"U.S.A. He even put a ban on Jab Jab masqueraders at carni- 
val, because he felt the Jab Jab offensive to the all important 
tourists. Therefore, like everything else, he left the cul- 
ture flat. 

Since Government failed to take significant action to 
assist our artists and craftsmen, the question arises: What 
other sources of patronage were available? To answer this 
question it is necessary to look at the make up of the society. 
Further, the form or extent of the patronage would depend 
on the general level of education; the value and place of aes- 
thetic considerations in the country; the amount of money 
available for spending on such items as art or craft work. 

SOCIAL STRATIFICATION IN GRENADA BEFORE 1951 




PLANTERS 



BIG BUSINESSMEN 



PROFESSIONALS 



MULATOES 
FAIR COMPLEXIONED 
PLEASANT PROPRIETORS 
CIVIL- SERVANTS 



CLERKS 




TRADESMEN 
SHOP-KEEPERS 
LABOURERS 



At the apex of the society were the members of the old" 
piantocracy and their close allies, the businessmen. These two 
were interrelated by family ties. The former included the own- 
ers of the large estates- well over one hundred acres; in some 
if not all cases more than one such tract of land was owned. 
These people spent more of their time abroad than they did at 
home. The latter were in control of the firms like: Hankeys, 
Huggms, McCartney & Williams, Jonas Browne & Hubbard. 
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: These firms were largely foreign ownea and foreign oriented . 

•!They catered for Irish potatoes but not for yams. It was inevi- 
table therefore that such men, should, like Robinson Crusoe, 
constantly look outside. 

Generally members of these two groups were of same col- 
our. For one thing the more brilliant sons of the estate owners 
opted for business if not inclined to the professions. Thus 
we see that the ones best placed, financially, at least, to pa- 
tronise the arts were outward looking. They never really con- 
sidered this place home. The people, as far as they (that group) 
acted anyway, were just so many natives to exploit. 

Anything coming from these "natives" then was to be 

relegated to the lowest place. To emphasise this point one 
has only to mention the attitude which such people displayed 
towards steel band and calypso. 

There was a large middle tier. Included here were the 

mulattoes, fair complexioned peoples, peasant proprietors, a 
sprinkling of native public servants — distinct from expatriates 
: in colonial administration, clerks arid generally their off- 

spring. 

The mulattoes had family ties with the old plantocracy. 
They were generally the bastard sons of the planters. These 
mulattoes were generally put to manage or to oversee the es- 
tates, where in the absence of their fathers or other brothers 
they ruled despotically. Part of this despotic rule was to down- 
grade the blackman or anything black, while actively follow 
ing in the footprints of the fathers. 

Then came the fair complexioned people, who actively 
aped the mulattoes, trying to be more mulattoe than the mu- 
lattoes themselves. As far as frustrating the artist goes, these 
were the most dangerous set of people. Because of their col- 
our for one, they had access to what little education that was 
available, as well as to the little menial jobs - - crumbs that ex- 
isted in the management hierachy. 

They used their education and their position to become 
snobs, generally. But this last was not their fault altogether. 
This was due to the type and orientation of the education of- 
fered at the time. Such education had no social purpose rele- 
vant to the actual conditions and circumstances of their ' ife - 
It was education geared to produce a reservoir of wage slaves. 

It is very significant that Gairy saw no real need to chal- 
lenge such a system. The very basis of such a system was an- 
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wishes of the whole people - willing to challenge Gairy in 
such fashion. And no one understood the message better than 
Gairy himself. That is his own language — Brute Force! 

Brute Force is the only language that Fascist oppressors 
know and respect; it is the only universal language that can 
compel a sense of true respect from exploiters all over the 
world. So Gairy, to buy time, suppressed the brothers. 

At about the same time scandal and corruption were 
rife. So the Jab Jab and the Shortney masqueraders were 
having a field day. They were not so concerned with the preg- 
nant school girl during those days. Their themes ranged from 
the dictator's comic interest in the acquisition of bogus hon- 
ours to the man who could not show bill for his television, 
to the minister's big house, during the construction of which 
Public Works Department (PWD), trucks could be seen bring- 
ing materials to the site — under cover of darkness^ And this 
was offensive to the dictatorship. Witness the treatment of 
the old mass character "Endless nites".. 

Like in neighbouring Trinidad, in the early days car- 
nival consisted mainly of fights between rival districts. The 
violence associated with carnival in the old days should not be 
too surprising. The people's existence was then one of daily 
violence and of dehumanization on a massive scale with no 
one around willing or capable of making a rational analysis 
of the situation so as to develop a coherent strategy to solve 
the basic problems of the community. 

Alongside the carnival the calendar-stick fighting ~ had 
developed. This "sport" is now dead. And the senselessness, 
and brutality that went with it were at once repulsive and tra- \ 
gic It is better left dead. 

Before Gairy came on the scene in 1951 the position 
of the labourers was tough. Hard pressed for time, they used ! 
whatever little time available for making their children; beat- 
ing their drums, making "salaka"; dancing shango, "picquette" 
"praeng", fighting viciously at carnival; and pushing it all 

down with "oil down". Gairy set up reorganisation, drawing 
considerable leadership support from the middle strata. How- 
ever, his real power base was among the labourers. He at 
once made it clear that his aim was ultimately to wreck and 
completely destroy and to destroy for all time - - the powers 
ot the old plantocracy. He also spoke of improving the Gondii 
tions of the workers. How he actually went about it; what he 
actually achieved is a different matter. 
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_they are more likely to become a class apart with not much 
influence. TheGrenadian society as at present constituted — 
with relatively primitive rhethods of production is just not 
geared to the existence or development of class relationship, 
in the true sense, anyway. 

By the time of independence complexion was no longer 
a passport to anything, it had been effectively replaced by 
the GULP membership card. 

Nearly everything (else remained the same. The labour* 
ers now enjoyed shorten working hours. At times, they suf- 
fered no working hours, at all they wer§ still very poorly- 
fed — and housed worse for the increased numbers in their ex- 
tended families. It is not true to say that they were hungry, 
though. That is not likely to happen for a very very long time 
to come. 

So the condition of the artist and craftsman remained al- 
most the same as before 1951. Today, he sees in the tourists 
his chief customer, if not his active patron, People, by and by, 
have come to accept the artist now though even accord him 
some sort of prestige in the society. 

But patrons in the true sense are non-existent. They are 
not easy to find; and they are not likely to be for a considerabfe 
period. But that must be the case. Money under Gairy was 
scarce. It all comes back to the performance of export agricul- 
ture. And, when we add on Gairy's mismanagement, his poor 
system of priorities, his propensity for spending on his "army" 
- and on UFO's, the result is a picture which is at once alarm- 
ing yet comical. People found it difficult to make ends meet. 
So they would not give any considerable support to the arts. 
In fact they could not. 

In the meantime however, rum drinkingl increased mark- 
edly. Possibly people were attempting to drown their sorrows; 
Possiblyithey were merely using their reduced purchasing- ^ 
power to obtain a greater quantity of the only available cheap 
Pleasure-- made cheaper by the dictator. The use or abuse of 
marijuana became more prevalent as well. It is a curious thing 
that the regime never attempted to do anything about mariju- 
ana. 



The apparent absence of organisations like the Boys 
Scouts, Girl Guides, 4H Clubs — in the country districts 
'east --had removed a major opportunity for youths to de 
ve lop certain qualities — personal discipline, leadership, char- 
acter which serve well in later life. 
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CHAPTER 6 
PARTY POLITICS 



1, OVERVIEW. 

IN fairness to Gairy it must be stated that he is not alone guil- 
ty. Nor is his pari?/ to be the only one condemned. It is or% 
sad that we in Grenada had permitted him to get away with so 
many little things until it-was too iate to contain the ava 

ianche — that massive threat to public safety - that was to 
come. The people were doing the ostrich. We were nursing a 
cub, not caring to guard against the day of the tiger. 

Euphemism and indulgence were the order of the day. 
W H s n ths SBcrst oolics bo^ti uo 3 hibo ons hsBrd tfiBt ''ooiicr 1 
aids reasoned with a man"- When the mongoose gang stole 
from a store one heard that "the mongoose gang liberated a 
few casas of whisky". When the criminal police forced an ar- 
rested man to eat cock roaches one heard that the poor chap 
"had roach and butter for dinner". When a man's head was 
flushed in a toilet one heard that ""he had been born again". 

This does not mean that the people as a whole 
were basically cruel or callous. People were frightened. To act 
in a serious manner with regard to such things would be to in- 
cur the wrath of the dictatorship. So people played along. 
Each man tried to save his own skin - by minding his own P s s 
and Q's. for a time. But inevitably the wheel of fate came 
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To add insult to injury, after the people gave a mandate 
to the People's Alliance, the GNP started playing hankie 
pankie with Gairy. They started meeting — secretely with 

Gairy — without prior o consultation with the leader of the 
opposition. They allowed Gairy to play divide and rule. It is 
important to state though that comrade Norris Bain never fell 
for that trap. That is why Gairy chose not to invite the com- 
rade to his fake dialogues. 

3. GRENADA UNITED LABOUR PARTY AND THE NEW 

JEWEL MOVEMENT 

By the late 60's there were a significant number of peo- 
ple who could identify with neither the GULP nor the GN P. 
In response to their need for representation a number of pres- 
sure groups emerged. Most important among these were Civil 
Liberties Association (CLA) — shortlived — Movement for As- 
semblies of the People (MAP), and Joint Endeavour for Wel- 
fare Education and Liberation. 

The members of CLA were mostly students and young 
graduates. They confined themselves to indoor meetings in 
the nature of a select intellectual group — not unlike the early 
Jacobins.ln this sense they were the spiritual ancestors of 

MAP. But there was a system whereby CLA held their meet- 
ings in various parishes. 

MAP was a St. George's oriented group — mostly young 
people, with a sprinkling of graduates. But its membership in- 
cluded a number of lawyers. These men moved about the coun- 
try in connection with their work in the courts. Their profes- 
sion brought them into contact with Reople from all walks of 
life. They got used to talking to the people about things 
that mattered. And they listened to the people as well. They 
came into contact with the people at the level of harsh reality. 

They understood the people. They saw clearly the pover- 
ty of the people. In time it was these men who became the 
theoreticians of MAP, and the spiritual heirs to the struggles 
of Marryshow — a town dweller with a broad and enlighten- 
ed understanding of the problems of the people. 

JEWEL was formed in Vincennes, St. David's by aj 
group of young people. Notable among its founders were Uni- 
son Whiteman and Teddy Victor. The membership vvere 
more at the grass roots level —unemployed, underprivileged, 
no high level of formal education. 
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)f the NJM — were soon ready to rap to the farm workers, the 
Isherman, the peasant, the students about the new message 
- a message which emphasised the oneness of the people. 

Consequently, that new message was bound to come in- 
to conflict with the gospel of Gairyism. Gairyism emphasised 
the differences between the classes that the dictator ascribed 
the society. Gairyism, at the start, was concerned with rep- 
resenting a particular class, and that class alone. But from 
the start it seemed clear that NJM was not interested in repre- 
senting a particular class. 

That point is crucial to an understanding of the later suc- 
cesses of the NJM. They — unlike Gairy — quite rightly .recog- 
nised that the society was not made up of rigidly defined class- 
es. The political economy of Grenada did not permit the'exis- 
tence or the emergence of classes, in the true sense of the 
word, anyway. 

They recognised the highly stratified nature of the society; 
and set about to weld the various groups together, emphasising 
our common heritage, our common humanity; and paramount; 
our common need to stick together and to fight imperialism, 
which kept all of us oppressed and exploited. 

As a result the NJM could speak to the farmers on the 
role of Geest Industries in terms of dollars and cents •■•- lan- 
guage that made sense to the farmers — to bring home to them 
the exploitative nature of imperialism. The NJM could back 
the Technical and Allied Workers' Union (TAWU) in their 
just claims against the Grenada Electricity Company (GEC) 
or the Telephone Company. They could also back the Civil 
Service Association (CSA) as well as the Bank and General 
Workers' Union — whenever the need arises. 

They could also take very strong objection to the exhor- 
bitant salaries — salaries out of all proportions to considera— ' 

tions of the national economy paid to ex-patriate employees 

of GEC. And they could equally well articulate the objec- 
tions of the whole people when confronted by exhorbitant 
rates demanded for electricity and for telephone. But Gairy- 
ism could do none of these things. 

Gairyism could think only in terms of the farm workers, 
and even they suffered at the hands of the dictatorship. They' 
paid their union dues; but received nothing in return. Gairy 
simply twisted the facts of history and talked again and again, 
about what he had done for the people in 1951. He never re- 
cognised the vital importance of the people's own struqqle 
of 1951. 
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an illusion! 

But as time went on and the people started openly con- 
demning the GNP as well as the GULP dictatorship, and 
aligning themselves more and more firmly behind the NJM, the 
dictator himself had to take stock. 

So the dictator concentrated all his fire power on the 

NJM. From that time on all his efforts would be directed to- 
wards breaking the hold of the "Jewel boys". And just like 
Nixon in his last days was overwhelmed by the effects of 
Watergate Gairy too was overwhelmed by his own effort to 
retain power in the face of the well co-ordinated onslaught 
of the revolutionary forces under the leadership of the NJM 
vanguard. Government was at a standstill. 

The hounding of the NJM was then extended to embrace 
even those who were mere sympathisers without playing any 
active role within the NJM organisation. The Newspaper 
Act, that piece of backward legislation was introduced with 
the chief aim of blocking the NJM weekly publication. "The 
New Jewel". What amounted to a ban on the use of public 
address systems applied to the NJM but' did not apply to 

the GNP. The dictatorship took every opportunity to freigh- 
ten all Jewels — as the dictatorship referred to members and 
supporters of NJM, and to threaten the personal safety of the 
"Jewel Boys" as the backward elements came to refer to the 
■NJM leadership. 

Meantime the position became clearer as the NJM con- 
tinued to articulate the frustrations of the people - • the terror 
notwithstanding. What should have been the instrument of the 
people's liberation had indeed become the refuge of the 

.scoundrel. 

Someone else had to take up the torch and light the wav 
to freedom. The NJM was prepared, willing and able The 

NJM then, were the rightful heirs to the political struggles of 
1951. By 1977, the enormous gains of the NJM could not be 
dismissed. Neither could the dictator pretend that hi-; P osi 
tion was any longer secure. The contest for control of the po- 
litical processes was then in its twilight stages. It could not con 
tinue much longer. Something had to happen. 

The two groups could not live together. One had to extin- 
guish the other. Their differences were too fundamental Ideo- 
logy was. at the bottom of those differences all along. But the 
dictatorship saw to it that co-existence was impossible And ss 
differences tended to become more clearly defined the dictator 
ship sought more and more to isolate the NJM. Every effort 



was made to silence the NJM. 
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He began to poach on the otner Unions. He also stepped 
up the harrassment of the Unions. In order to obtain employ- 
ment on any of the Government farms or on any Government 
controlled projects one had to join Gairy's Union, (GMM& IWU) 

Even Nurses aids and student nurses had to comply . 
And it was the NJM that stood behind the Unions to speak 
out on the worker s right to be re -esented by the Union of 
his/her choice. 

Traditionally, Gairy's support came mainly from the Agri- 
cultural workers, and from the unskilled workers. But that 
group to- was feeling the pinch of Gairyism. Real wages were 
being reduced by galloping inflation, and by sundry deduc- 
tions — union dues etc. Free labour, and "self help" Gairy 
style were becoming practically obligatory. 

Workers, particularly the politically conscious workers 
were dismissed on trifling pretexts, and often with no pretext 
at all. Some complained, in secret, out of shame or fear or 
both, but maintained their love for, and their loyalty to 

Gairy. Others remained neutral. Yet others turned to NJM - 
with its increasingly popular appeal as the defender of the 

poor, and the natural home of those willing to struggle 

The young people became more and more alienated by 
Gairyism. Large numbers resorted to smoking marijuana De- 
•fiantlyflouting convention and all traditional christian pro- 
priety of their parents they formed an eccentric group Gen- 
erally, they were growing their beards and their hair longer 
and dirty too. They were wearing their clothes - whatever ' 
that was - dirtier too, washing less and smoking more talking 

socialism, reading and carousing, and above all studiously ig- ' 
noring organised society. : 

They were generally rude, more often than not drugged, 
ill-clad, malodorous, immodest, iconoclastic. 

Yet all this had a curious logic of its own - to the aware ' 
observer. There were parallel changes at other levels in the 

society. People were abandoning conventional British clothes : 

and donning instead the twentieth century equivalent of ; 

the bush jacket, and creation based on the African dashiki or ; 
Nehru jacket. 

Some of these alienated youths took the line of least re- 
sistance; others decided to join the struggle for freedom. 

The outlook of the former was well expressed bv one 
of them who said that once he had smoked enough (marijua- 
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of "bo-dowe". 



4. 



GNP AND NJM 



From what has been said so far it should be clear that the 
GNP was a party organised from the top down. Equally ft is 
true that the opposite is the case with the NJM. 

But there is this one absolute and crucial difference be- 
tween the NJM and the GNP. The NJM politics were root- 
ed in ideological considerations. This new NJM approach 
made the philosophical do's and don'ts of the GNP seem un- 
inspiring, work-a-day stuff. This meant that the NJM must 
have come into conflict with the GNP. 

In point of fact the NJM hit out at speculation and ex- 
ploitation. They promised stabilized prices, limited profits 
and the introduction of state banks and low interest agricultu- 
ral credits to farmers. All this, of course, constituted a direct 
challenqe to the role of the GNP. After all, the GNP was 
the big shot party, the party of the traditional businessmen. 
Itwasthe party of the privileged, who would quite naturally 
love to retain their positions of privilege, and to expand and 
perpetuate their privileges. 

The GNP soon came to regard the NJM as the machine 
to be used to overthrow Gairyism. But the NJM saw itself in 
adifferent light. Comrade Maurice Bishop was not going to 
oeanybody's-Kerensky. 

Worst yet he had no intention of becoming an Allende 
to any local Pinochet. TheNJM accordingly was not a 

party if overthrowerr — mere reactionary insurgents. Com- 
rade Bishop rightly deduced that the GNP saw Gairy as a 
; ferocious beast and the NJM as a hound; a hound to be used 
'"cornering the beast; a hound to face all of the fury, and to 
j»ive all of the blows and the scratches of the beast, and 
nento be put gently out of its pains after the beast had been 
overpowered. 

This was not at all an encouraging prospect, so he pro- 
Posed to be the hunter himself, not one of the dogs. The NJM 



'■ten 



was a revolutionary party — dedicated to revolution- 



isrof 9es * cnan 9 es which would see to it as Brother Bishop 
j sot °nd of quoting that: "The time has come when justice 
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must come to tne poor.....and the meek must inherit xne 
earth". 

Herein lies the problem of the GNP in the period immedi- 
ately following the overthrow. They were merely interested in 
a palace type coup — a changing of the guard and business 
more or less as usual. And this problem is still present. The 
truth is that the GNP does in fact support the overthrow of 
Gairyism on March 13, 1979. 

They may even be labouring under the illusion that they 
support "the Revolution" which went through all its stages 
from start to finish on March 13. But they certainly do not 
support the revolutionary processes which started with the 
murder of Jeremiah Richardson, and which must continue 
long after the March 13th, milestone has been passed. May- 
be "their problem is one of conception or point of view. 

There is no question they reject the barbarism, the ban- 
ditization of politics, the naked graft and corruption, the 

bubul and victimization of Gairyism. But in its place they 
would have exploitation of the masses — as usual — only 
minus the cruelty, but crudely callous all the same, and all 
very nice and legal. It was to throw out six and put in half- 
a-doze/i. 

They would like to do the same thing as Gairy after 
Gairy was overthrown — only they would do it more sophis- 
ticated, less clumsily, more subtle, covert, more acceptable to 
their sensibilities and their concept of themselves as upright 
and honest men. 

They were puzzled when the People's Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment (PRG), accused them of disloyalty and of acts of de- 
stabilisation against the Revolution. They screamed out their 
loyalty to the Revolution. But this too is not surprising. 

One only has to remember the problems in getting the 
"People's Alliance" going, and the petty squabbles over 
sharing arrangements for seats; seats which the GNP could 
not and must have known that they could not win in any ♦ 
case, It was clear that the GNP held a dichotomous position. 

On the one hand they wanted Gairy out badly. But 
they had done no meaningful political work and knew that 
they could not win without the NJM, On the other hand 
they displayed great arrogance from the geginning, lecturing 
the NJM leadership, instructing on this and that, attempting 
to smash the NJM by singling out individuals for direct con- 
tact. They insisted on foisting on the people mpn who had . ■ 
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democratic uprising ana led oy uieif Hdiutdi i^aueis can- 
not be concerned about constitutional nicities; and should 
not be accused of unconstitutional conduct. 

Hence our concept of March 13th as free and fair elec- 
tions. There was no opportunity for anyone to stuff a bal- 
lot box. There was no opportunity to terrify a man about his 
life or livelihood. It was not a case of a few hooligans hold- 
ing guns. It was gun for gun, matching the dictator and out- 
manouvering him. People were prepared to use their own 
blood to make an "X" on March 13th. And ordinary peo- 
ple saw March 13th as a major milestone in an ongoing Revo- 
lutionary process — not as the Revolution. 

People do not have elections as the No. 1 priority,. In 
fact it is widely felt that the PRG must make sure and take 
steps to consolidate the gains of the Revolution and to social- 
ize the economy as a precondition to any form of election. 
People did not take up arms on March 13th so that agents of 
imperialism — local servants of foreign Governments '-would 
malign their courageous leaders in an election campaign that 
can only befraticidal and extremely counterproductive, in 
real terms, if we are to judge by what went on before in the 
name of free and fair elections. 

But the high comedy of this state of affairs is that when 
the GNP started abusing the right to use loud speakers, when 
they started demanding the release of the mongoose gang, 
when they started attacking our relationship with Cuba, our 
only helper at a most delicate time of need, and we said we 
did not want to hear, they demanded that the PRG *- in ef- 
fort — bound us to listen to their unpatriotic utterances. 

They said — echoing days of Gairyism — that thugs and 
hooligans broke up their meetings. I do not think that anyone 
would call me a holligan. But after hearing the unpatriotic and 
treasonous statements in the Grenville market square I be- 
came very angry and | left. I was glad to hear that later on 
the people put a stop to this shameful display of unpatriotism. 
And I know that quite a lot of these people would take very 
serious objections to being called young thugs and hooligans. 

The GNP together with their acolytes, the United Peo- 
ple's Party(UPP), behaved as surrogates for the interests of 
imperialism, and their attitudes and policies echoed those of 
the -Capitol. On the other hand the NJM gradually emerged 
as a socialist party, bent primarily on breaking the foreign 
hold on the economy of the country. The GNP interpreted 
this to mean the NJM leadership were mere torchbearers of 
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r -^M ' tf ! m , 9 m terms 0f fina "cing an election campaign. 
But with the petulance of youth, he was eager to try out new 
methods. And with his years of tutilage under Gairy he got to 
like action. a 

The GNP would be too dead for him. But later on these 
two which could well have been political pluses under dif- 
ferent circumstances were to cost him the political leadership 
of his party. 

When the people started calling for an alliance to stop 
Gairy in the 1976 elections it was not difficult for the GNP 
and the UPP to- link up.JTiey were travelling in the same 
direction all along. They had the same destination any way. 

But if the NJM would become a party to any Alliance 
agreement, there would have to be some give and take. The 
NJM and the GNP — UPP grouping were already on a col- 
lision course. The former were as different from the latter 
grouping as night is from day. They were held together only 
by a desire to stop Gairy. To expect that Alliance to 
work was just as if one expected water to run up a hill. 

The structures — whatever there were ~ of GNP and 
UPP, their goals, their methods of operation were so different 
from those of the NJM that integration was out of the ques- 
tion. A dog fight ensued for constituencies, the dictator and 
his supporters viewing all this with great satisfaction. Mr. 

Blaize, after the election was bold enough to challenge the 
acknowledged leader of the Peoples' Alliance. He staked his 
claim to be leader of the Opposition. And from after the 
election its just constant wrangling. To ordinary people it 
was the case of the Alliance that never was. 

So the NJM had to fight on alone. At one period the 
NJM had to put up a bigger battle against the GNP/UPP 
grouping than against the GULP. 



CHAPTER 7 
BEYOND THEJ3ALLOT BOX 

DURtMG the decades of the .fifties ^nd *rfi«wh«, °ne spoke 
of dictatorship it was easy to think of Nazi faerm y 
Ario.ph Hitter, ^n^^ , 

he safe y connected wstn btann anu me. , .. Arr ,_ 

one spYke of strongman rule, coups and lawlessness Latin Am 
erica came to mind. 

Bv the closing years of the sixties Papa Doc - Franco is 
DuvaKr of Haiti was singled out for his ton ton ™coutes 
Kthlwsness, his personal total control. >" short .t was . as 
thouQh the man owned Haiti - lock, stock and people. His 

country along with certain countries in Africa were s.ngled out 
for backwardness. 

However during the decade of the seventies, our own Eng 
lish Speaking Caribbean leaders have been displaying thepro- 
pSsity to copy the methods of these notorious rulers. There 
Zl Ken varying levelsof success in that d irection among al I 
the leaders. But it was the destmy of Eric G airy to combine 
ail the above traits and to flaunt them in the most overt 
mariner possible. 

His reliance on force was one thing. The people had 

come to accept this. However, the source of the force naci 

created quite serious opposition to Gairy, both at home and 
in the rest of the Caribbean. The dreaded secret police lost no 
time in making themselves clear and soon enough became 
quite notorious. They represented a sort of semi-personal 
bodyguard for Gairy. He has been quoted as saying that he 
had more confidence in them than in the Royal Grenada 
Police. In times of increased opposition activity he seldom 
moved about the country without them. These men too were 
deployed to guard the properties of his leading supporters 
throughout the island. 

The secret police were paid out of public funds of course- 
However they were appointed and disbanded on an ad ho 
basis. More and more they came to resemble a sort of reserve 
band of armed retainers — always at Gair 's disposal. 
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Their chief function was to spread terror among his 
opponents. They beat up and torture people. They freigntened 
the regular police. 

And, let us be clear too, their looting did not start on 
21st January, 1974. It was their practice to demand goods 
or services from people and refuse to pay. There was a parti- 
cular one whose habit was to take the petrol from other peo- 
ple's cars in bright day-light in the open town. 

But this should not be surprising. As a rule the secret 
police were criminals. 

In the light of the foregoing it is incorrect to say that 
Gairy caused them to do their looting, and to make that the 
crucial issue of the events on Bloody Monday. The fact is 
that these people had displayed the propensity in varying de- 
grees before. He merely took the opportunity to shock the 
business community. And to use his own terminology "forest 
tigers" should be kept firmly in the forests or be caged. 

The crime here is that he chose to release these blood 
thirsty "tigers" on the population. For those crimes of his 
"tigers" would not have been committed in the absence of 
protection by and active direction from a political director- 
ate. 

That tu. chose such a means — his "forest tigers" — in- 
stead of the hustings in order to buttress his position was to 
30 beyond th Sal lot box. 

However, in passing, it is important to note that many 
simple folk had been beaten, robbed, tortured and brutally 
mal-treated by the same secret police before January 21, 1974. 
But it is very significant that when Gairy interferred with big 
shots and their business places the whole world was aroused. 
For one thing 21st, January 1974 represented a direct at- 
tack on the capitalist interests. It was indeed a chastisement 
meted to these people by their own guardian. 

Perhaps these people had thought that it could not hap- 
pen to them. So in typical snug bourgois style they had 
minded their own affairs. But they got a lesson on Bloody 
Monday. We must all remember that lesson well. They who 
Jake pride in minding their own business and confine their ef- 
forts wholely and solely to their private affairs are unmindfuF 
of a vital fact. In the long run, self interest is inseperable from 
the interest of the rest of the community. Further, the well 

j king of a given individual depends upon the welfare of all; 

I ™ this welfare is made possible only by maintenance of a 
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iiecntny, social ana economic structure wnnin tne ^iaxe. 

The citizens were bullied and their substance plundered 
by the Government, in so many ways. "Land for the landless" 
meant seizure of lands belonging to prominent members and 
supporters of the Opposition. Civil Servants were being bulli- 
ed and heightened, terrorized and sacked with very little or 
ho redress. People were arrested by the illiterate buttons in 
Gairy's criminal gang — hand picked and literally as well as 
liberally inflicted on the regular police force, in an effort to 
institutionalize their activities. And then — in front of some 
Magistrates — they faced the prospects of uncertain justice 
admistered with politics in mind. 

Government parliamentarians threatened people in all 
sorts of ways, and in time, that^too, because a standard 
practical joke. All these went beyond the ballot box to en- 
sure GULP success via the ballot box. 

People became afraid to stand up, not because they 
lacked courage, or understanding but because many of 
those who chose to, did, in real terms, achieve nothing 
and ended as casualties of Gairyism. Many such people be- 
came laughing stocks, with no where to turn. 

Gairy did not just get up one morning and ^decide to bru- 
talize people or to plunder the country. It came about after a 
long series of escalatory moves against the people as a whole. 
Many people did not realise it at first. Some people too, gave 
all types of special reasons for not getting themselves mixed 
up in the earlier moves to stop Gairy. Among those r religion 
non-involvement in politics as a special personal principle 
were handy excuses. 

r But all this was simply to conceal their own special per- 
sonal weaknesses, and let it be said too, their personal greed. 
Their anxieties over promotion; their lack of any form of per- 
sonal integrity or commitment to the national interest eeu 
could be easily laid bare in the context of their repeated de- 
monstrations of opportunism and their demonstrable lack 
of public spiritedness throughout the struggle to get rid of 
Gairy and give a little hope to our people. 

But Gairy understood all this quite well and decided to 
go further and further beyond the ballot box. So his criminal 
police — robustly assisted by his experienced secret police ~ 
took on the leadership of the New Jewel Movement in what 
the then Premier chose to describe as a 'scuffle'. The results 
■of that 'scuff le' were appalling. However, on January 21, 
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in a positio™ to^p him^d™™*' beC3USe those who were 
They were sponger?--'^ S°£™J t0 ^^ 
in open banditry; but they perferreri f?c«i ° uld ,ndu, Se 

pojcesdesigned to P , aC e ttton^^^'* and °ther 
and upon the society as a whole in S * , e econ °my 

subjection and to accomplish &£ ZZr^TollT* P6 ° Ple ' m 
\ So a confused situation f»*ict«»w o * 

There is a thing called bSc deC e nc v anr.°tP ^ W3S dear - 
in the Gairy party. ae <*ncy, and th ls was not present 

In Trinidad for instance thorn a<-<> ~~ 
These remain merely hostel Sal "pa™ XT CV Partias - 
nise the right of each to function. Howevl the ^P ZT 
not just another political party. Essentially J wa S a hostile 
and weaponized political principle. nostile, 

It was hell bent on extermination of opposino element* 
It was concerned with the total, complete silenr ™ *L eme ^ ts - 
°f dissent. It 'will not tolerate WlK^^. 
view. It could not. Its very nature, composition and na ob 
lective did not permit any form of tolerance whatever 

Some people - especially supporters of the GNP - mn 
demnedthe GULP for its waywardness and indiscipline to" 
matters concerning the economy-and finance. Corruption was 
ever present and always evoked complaint, i nese are o k Zl 
cause they were true. But there is something J™ i; f" 
to an understanding of the evil of Gairyism.' 

The evil of Gairyism is not what Gairyism has done 
|n a material sense - to all the people of Grenada either Let 
, * examine what Gairyism has done first of all to its own 

adherents. It has given them HATE as their chief motive 
s °rce. The chief expression of this, their motive force was 
jolence. Gairyism had warped the minds of its supporters 
"lad caused them to surrender their ability to think and' 
Rented them from behaving as ordinary, normal human be- 

n, 'J ha i- f0 , rCed th *m to ^relinquish all those qualities 

' nr ough which man could aef me his own humanity in 
Meaningful way. y a 

To achieve all this it had first to take steps to keep them 
ln a state of subjection, insecurity, and backwardness. 
j This their ideology of HATE was quite a serious matter 
i "was vital to the existence of the GULP. It taught the work-" 
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er to hate the employer; it taught the landless to hate the 
landed. It taught the homeless to hate the sheltered. It taught 
the uneducated to hate the educated; to despise education and 
to ascribe to our high schools and to higher learning all our so- 
ciety's baser characteristics — characteristics which in fact 
they must reflect, but obviously have not caused. 

There is nothing really wrong about this anti big man . 
side of his politics. What is bad is that it was steeped in hate, 
and it had no scientific foundation. For instance it made no 
distinction between the progressive-,-, wealthy, and the corrupt. 
Having successfully waged psychological war on its own 
partisans and subdued them Gairyism was then in a position 
to wage war on the entire population. Nothing in 20th cen- 
tury Grenadian experience — not even 1951 — included ail the 
brutality, such gross cruelty, nor the open disregard for law, 
and contempt for justice that marked the reign of terror un- 
der Gairy's direction. 

Gairyism set about its 5 job, and under the guise of de< 
fense of nationalism and independence it declared war to per- 
petuate itself. In this context it is a pity that the politically 
inept opposition should talk the way they did. These people 
had said — in effect anyway — that we did not want indepen- 
dence under Gairy. How naive? And then they started to 
make noise. To take them at their word it meant as far as 
they were concerned Gairy was alright once we were not in- 
dependent. 

■ They had to be silly to expect the British Government 
to heed such an argument. The fact is that getting rid of 
Gairy, and independence for Grenada were two seperate is- 
sues. They acted as though they believed that independence 
was granted to Gairy and not to Grenada. Incidentally Gairy's 
behaviour was as though he believed that Independence was 
granted to him. This can well serve to show how very success- 
ful Gairyism was not only via bullying people but also in dis- 
torting the mind. 

The GULP had indentified Grenada and God with- 
-Gairy by some strange twist of the mind. The GULP then pro- 
ceeded to make it plain that it could not feel secure until no 
other creed existed except the . particular one approved by 
the one 'sent by God to lead this land of ours.' 

So the country was conquered and subjugated by the 
forces of reaction. But the NJM continued to resist. . And 
more and more the bullet was held out as a live political op- 



there were many rnlTlnS^ w" ' *?»? *£? JEWEL ** 
a police bullet '^resting ways to die than through 
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CHAPTER 8 
GAIRY HIMSELF 

GAIRY himself was his own worst enemy. However, he had 
many things going for him. 

Uncle Gairy was from the country side — the Dunferm- 
line — Paradise area. Consequently he was in a position to 
see from a very young age, the oppression and the great suffer- 
ing of the little man. When he went to town he should have 
observed the striking contrast between the facilities and ameni- 
ties available in St. George's and those available in the rural 
areas. Maybe he did. We do not know. If he did, the fact re- 
mains that nothing significant was done to reserve the trend. 

In fact, under his regime, this artificial difference was em- 
phasised. More and more the town took the scars of colonial 
decadence. Increasingly the town came to be regarded as a 
playground for the rich, and a cesspool of vice. As time went 
on, and as tourism ■ Gairy style -- was developed with a slant 
to St. George's the streets of the town became a haven for 
bands of unemployed youths from the countryside. These 
youths — coming from the surrounding countryside, and gen- 
erally underprivileged — imagined that there was a chance to 
earn a fast dollar. But this turned out to be a mere mirage of 
the imperialist facade. We must make absolutely no mistake 
about it; the towns in the colonies were in fact a concretiza- 
tion of the colonialist imperialist presence. 

The town was envisaged from the Colonial Office's stand- 
point, anyway — primarily as a means of securing the colonial- 
ist, imperialist control of the surrounging countryside. It had 
little or nothing to do with service to the rural areas. Control 
was the key. 

But Sir Eric chose to perpetuate that situation — even in 
his over all security arrangements. The army had to be en- 
camped in one spot — True Blue. The St. George's area soon 
came to be like one big police station — what with police sta- 
tions at — Grand Anse, the Fire Station, the Fort, Melville 
Street, Beaulieu, two at St. Paul's, and one at his very gate. 
Apart from occasional marches and displays of strength to re- 
mind us that we were a conquered people, Gairy's armv could 
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have been non-existpnt ti, 

-» « . ««. *£EL2:sz yzsr made to - *- 

Maybe his own vf _ M="M'e. 

should have endowed him wTth?^ ° ne ° f hardship - 
-a more subHme undemanding K^"" 9 ° f ^Passion 
Pie- But we can oniy speculate Jnlhrf ^ ° f the P eo " 

JV $£? B^°t hy^^t f *™° that we could one 
hat dream only in limited?erm, u ° m the outset he saw 
later on, come to see that rirl, '* ls WOrse that he sho,^ 

fulfilment. For thrt K^S " ^ ° f ^ 
. ed into a most bizarre nightmare P °" Was transform- 

He is quite a lieable feline i ^ 
ere. of the people was £™?&^** rV ™ <**** this then 
Pie to do just about anything We Thl" H- C ° uld get the P^o- 
him so much ! But he chose to dkrln ° rd,nar y People, loved 
meant little or nothing to Em °n £?? « ^ ° Ur intere ts 

He developed a penchant o ^ ° f hJS mle ' 

he came to see the ordinary folk as ' m P / 6SSin u 9 forei S"^. And 
Perhaps he had been labouring un de Cw*- 'S* to this ^- 
ty complex. But even if that leret^rJ'l 9 ^ ° f an infer i°n- 
proportions. It could be that t If; £ e went beyond all 
action of his supporters surprised n f '" P ° Wer ' and the 

'm. As the people say i; : p^K h ' m ' and so corrupted 
Ah never thought.'. Who knows? * W55 SUfferin 9 f ^ 

^^t^TOn? tlS? H ^^ hiS h — se- 
•ng of where he slept whlT/^ 1 *' He lnsist ed on boast 

was loved and resp&ed by Cia^^H 6 ^ ° f how m£h*e 
dress and how 'he so nice' 9 " ' eaders ' and how he could 

own "*J:zix:^^^r to -^ °« 

er of the Mongoose gI^ZTl' ^ K ^ ht C ^man- 
Passive Leader. His doctoral W3S carrica tured to On 

*°* this, and Grand cS» t h/t S tn h mbln ,1 d With his <*™d 
C °*es ~ a way of stating hat h. be Ca,fed Doct or of 
P ,e h ad to bear. 9 that he was a cross which the peo- 

°bse S IionwSuFn' dhlmth ^ Doctor Cross w 

?""■ His once^ IS^^X''^ '^ 0°^ 
IT;, -kingly re J^ot ^GXru^l^^^i^- 
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fc f . „ ..,„.,„ to mm ^ oDijct : oj najja «• ^Ku? 

», ■»« -> the cootsmpt of ™ e ,P e °P':: e+r , rU , He 

-, *- .* -' ^ 8 'WPPV^ • ! ha ndic a ps from the 
'* V- V,^ e «Gairy had many handtcapsTr 

; a , r \, s t-, ^ntes»r ; an ^ d X sing relatively little 
r „ , . -,i come of this man w« anvthing come 

" - c • • •*• - 3nd f" dXTou'ly bac^ard village 

. 4 t ,j j'^a 1 -. remote and ooviousiy uo 

P? '^ •^^P^^-JS^^vL*^ of 

, „ A « .f we may judge the^motivsy b fu| 

. , •#>., :<v wanted him to fail. And it is very 

. , ,*. „ tf l0 y would have beer . happjto see a *"«** 

, , lv, „ » itiil fmd fault, i nis is ^o" 3 > 

x „no(;i" and what it meant tor us, 

'I nev nevar ^oU^ an ° ^ on te . And they 

**«., trmy those o regard as he comm £ P th(j fad 

T: \r^:^S^ hero to friend and leader o 
„ ; , . ' i His Excellency Dr. the Rt. Honourable Sir Eric 
r\\ .KGC (Jer};FRSA;Kt. B; PhD; etc. 

etc ac *; ^nitum. 

" "" But it is a curious thing he always stroveto obtain the 
ad^ratan and the respect of these same peopU. And {hat 
was a m.stake. These people, in the mam, were culturally 
,**d a«d politically very reactionary. As such thy we, 
, tont,y unworthy of any one's emulation let alone that ot 
i toader of the masses. For these pseudo-anstos only had con 
tempt for the masses; and only saw the masses from the point 
of view of so many wage-slaves to exploit to oppress ana to 
trample. Anyway Gairy hankered after their society &<# 
doing so, Sir Eric must have compromised his own outlooK. 
And that is a pity. He had so much in his favour. 

Thrown up from the very bowels of the people; tnrusi 
forward out of the guts of the oppressed and suffering masses, 
and the inevitable need for someone to articulate their tnais 
and their woes one might think that Sir Eric should have re- 
mained closer to the people. It is hard to pass judgemern 
less we be too harsh — in such matters . But perhaps 
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would have done better by striving to upirrc xne masses uui 
of the depths of poverty; striving to educate the masses and 
so rescue the Nation from the jaws of ignorance. 

When one remembers the extent of his support and the 
level of his personal popularity among the masses, it is surpris- 
ing that he never took the people into his confidence. It is 
even more surprising, too, that he should find it impossible to 
absorb the progressive forces into his party. These held posi- 
tions in the seventies which were in fact a natural conclusion 
of those held by the Grenada United Labour Party at its incep- 
tion. It is unfortunate that such an abundance of love and 
goodwill from the toiling masses should be so blatantly and 
unfeelingly squandered upon the altars of egoism and egotism. 

He eventually had nothing but contempt for the masses, 
who saw him as a liberator. Instead he strove to be a 'represen- 
tative', a member of the exclusive club. That Club saw him 
as a country boy who had the audacity to invade their 'town 
world' then 'white world'. He was an upstart! In fact he did 
not want his constituency. But he had the presence of mind 
to recognize that the establishment and the town never liked 
him. How else can one explain the fact that Gairy gave active 
consideration to falling back on North St. Andrew's- - a place 
for which he had done relative little — when he felt threaten- 
ed in the 1976 elections. 

Gairy, as time went on, seemed to become more and 
more confounded by fear. A fear that was, in the earlier stages, 
misplaced anyway. One is left befuddled as to why Sir-Eric, 
obviously a man of some ability and intelligence should permit 
himself to sink so low. Towards the end, more and more he 
came to rely on obeah, mumbo-jumbo, and superstitution as 
tools of politics. He made no secret about his witchcraft. He 
quite openly blandished his involvement. Culturally he re- 
mains underdeveloped, e.g. dreams were told at General Coun- 
cil as part of the agenda. 

Maybe, just maybe, the aggressiveness with which his posi- 
tion was threatened in 1973 had jolted him completely off 
balance. It must be remembered that with the coming of the 
JEWEL on the scene a new militancy and a greater sense of 
urgency too -- was injected into Grenadian politics. Faced 
with the new situation, he displayed his 'unf ittability' to rule. 

However, this is no excuse for the attrocities committed. 
Nor is it a justification for those who held and still do hold 
the beheT that Gairy was bound to fail simply because he 
lacked a high level of formal education. 
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h^.,.v .* -P«e with examples that ^fl^?^ 5 . 

Z^m of the basic a»umpt»nso ^ soae^ ._ 

rt . cw 4 n, *.♦ f^°o?the needs interests, inspirations 

.ation sn the ch* mbsr or trie neeus, 
d wotrattons of the people. 

SS^i7» -"ST. & *? la y ws ., science, or th. pnnc 

V ' nment, or legal procedures. 

♦ no one make any mistake about it When it comes 
;*h are of basic concern, or which wjusgf af- 
lay life the most backward rustic wou^d ^display 



es of Gov 

But 

t matter 

>ct even 



:vei of wisdom 






*.«iom and understanding that would astonish the 
:-t diversity professor. The people always speak on 
Jf n otters with a level of clarity and precision of thought 
, V. VifMW to amaze those who are not accustomed to 
.\> t tpv ores of the people. In other words all that is 
J , a . ti .,1 i.i > speaks to the people in simple terms on 
hislhat matter. And a vast reservoir of guidance wrth an 
bu*vi.M>» V m.ce would become available. But Gairy failed 
\"je He dwse to listen to :supernatural- voices which he 
:lan-TWHi to hear 

! he t«ad«r must be a fine judge of men. He must be able 
to attract and to gather around him the best fffn a v a, lame in 
the * (nnmunrty. Gairy had ties with the new Busine :ssnien f 
IS men t.oned. Many of them were men of ou standing ab- 
ly |T?s amazing that he never managed to get them into his 
Government. Maybe they never really trusted him. 

Perhaps these men had aligned themselves Wrth Gairy 
s „nplv out pf the comradely feeling generated in men c ommg 
from the same background, and who discover ^that they must 
f ,aht haid - on a continuing basis *° defend the.r own .sense 
of manhood. Such men had it very hard notwithstanding 
their persona! ability, their great sacrifice and their ^evenUia 
achievement of a reasonable level of income and personal we. 

People of any acceptable level of humanity «nnot but 
feel a sense of sympathy and compassion when tnev 'listen 10 
whit these men had to go through. Such a condition nas 
left them with a massive feeling of insecurity, and ot diu 
ness, despite their accomplishments. 

Whatever may be said about them they were frugal, and 
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likely to behave sensibly in matters 6t money, and manage- 
ment of the affairs of the country. In any case they would 
have done a sight better than the buffons theft Gairy selected. 
But Gairy never seemed to be comfortable with men of any 
level of ability. 

If there is doubt on that score one has only to consider 
why George Hdsten was derhbted, of" t© have a chat with one 
or two of his more able men. Consider also the fates of L.C. 
J. Thomas, R.K. Douglas and Winston Whyte-'- in the GU- 
LP. 

The leader must be seen to be fair minded; and Well dis- 
ciplined. He must develop the critical approach to situations. 
This implies the paramount necessity of accepting criticism 
and self-criticism as well. He must be flexible, and be prepared 
tb move With the times .afnd with changing circumstances. 

But Gairy — like nearly aliihe other Caribbean leaders of 
his time — came to power with the image of a troublemaker 
and political rabble rouser. One wonders why Gairy could not 
make a convincing change of image — notwithstanding his ob- 
session with personal honours. However, one of his contem- 
poraries, Mr. Rennie , put his finger on the nail 
when he commented: "Gairy has no discipline whatever, he 

never had any He had no stateliness about him 

All he had was vanity. And in the end vanity is what brought 
him down". 

Another of his contemporaries when I had asked him 
to read this chapter had this tb say after his perusal: "All 

that you have said so far is quite well and good. But there are 
three points which must never be left out if you want to help" 
people to understand Gairy's character. 



'Wo 1 : He is a cheat. 

"No 2: He was a/ways disloyal. 

"No 3: He always thqught that his own way was the 

only right way. "I'll give you a few instances to 
let you see what I am talking about, "he con- 
tinued. 

"He was always bad -pay ".And then with annoyance at 
the memory he recalled: "There was an old lady named Tan 
Sanny. She used to sell bread and fry salt fish by LefP'ff- 
lette School. And this, boy (meaning the man Gairy) could say 
he take advantage o'f that old lady". 

He further stated tb hie too how reckless and conceited 
the young Eric was. "There was a lung mango tree behind his 
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ier's house" the gentleman continued r'Mrs. Gaiiy used 
y to make a little turn hand with it you know. One eve- 
Gairy came home and she was not there. He climbed 
tree and sucked a lot. When his mother returned she 
ded him about it. She told him that she needed the few 
nies. That, he should not suck so much mangoes. Later on 
went out. You know what that boy did?" he paused. 
i climbed the tree and shook down everything ripe ones, 
f ripe ones, and young ones". 

Perhaps it was a distant symbol of his psychic forecast 
ich triggered off and developed into the shaking downpour 
power on "Bloody Monday". But this is another field of 
quiry — a branch of science with which I am not too well 
quainted. And so, I leave some readers and Sir Eric himself 
judge. 

However, Uncle Gairy had a mission. And many feel he 
arted off well. Maybe he meant well; no one knows for cer- 
iin. Perhaps in taking up the mantle of state leadership he 
ad attained hfs personal level of incompetence. It would be 
rteresting to read his personal recollections of his years in 
iff ice — if he can muster the discipline to sit down and 
wite it. That, rather than hatching plans for mercenary in- 
asion — would be a great service to Grenada. It may help to 
leal the wounds and to eradicate the serious divisions inher- 
ed by the People's Revolutionary Government, (PRG). 



$*t 



March 13, 1979, 



Hurrah! 
The tyrant gone! 
The tyrant is no more. 

Forward on ! 

Onward! Forward on' 
'o victory we must go! 

To freedom! 

And to peace! 

Our human rights restore! 

Forward comrades' 

Never cease 

The tyrant is no more 
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LAMENT FOR FREEDOM 18th Nov. 1978 



O G-nadal My land! 
Your land! Our . 
Oppressed by the *y 

Sweet mother! f . ghters . 

Mother of the T > « , 

Where is Fedon? 

Donovan? 

Marryshow? 

Butler? . .,, 
Where is the,r spirit? 

Dead? Slumbermg? 

O were they to be released 

To crush, and to ^oytn^. 
To give us peace 

Rest n to show us the road 
Thero'dthaTleads to freedom. 



What's it worth 

This half life of unfreedom and oppression? 

Why not fight 

Throw off the tyrant and his yoke? 

'When shall it be 

Oh freedom sweet when shall you come? 

What's it like 

Your face so long. ... we have not seen? 

Where h've you been 

In lands afar. . . . hiding. . . not caring? 



FIGHT 

Why not fight 
Fight the tyrant in his way 
Fight the tyrant all the way 
Fight the tyrant night and day. 

Fight the tyrant oh children 
Even in your play. 
Fight the tyrant one and all 
Fight on! Tis freedom's call. 



STA Y UP FIGHTERS 

Stay up! Stay up Fighters! 

My brother fighters! My comrade fighters' 

Men of the P.R.A.! Valiant sons! 

Defend the shores! 
Defend the freedom won! 
Defend our native land! 
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ON F IR ST MERCENARY ALER T 
FI GHT ON PRA 

Guarding the beaches, 
Patrolling the streets. 
Watching the hilltops 
Watching from the hilltops. 

Our comrades in the PRA 
Our brothers in the PRA 
Valiant sons and daughters too 
All fighters in the PRA. 

Defending the Revolution 
Defending our freedom. 
Defending our humanity 
Defending our native land. 

Fighting destabilisation, 
Writing chapters! 
Valiant chapters of history. 
Fight on! 

Comrades! Brothers! 
Fight on! 

CRUSH THEM November 4, 1979 

The tyrant! 
He coming back! 
What shall we do? 

America! 
Bosom of tyrants! 
She helpin' him. 
To the guns! 
To the guns comrades! 
Fast! Like arrows fly! 

Watch out! 
The enemy within! 
The enemy without! 
Crush them! 
Save our freedom! 
Save our iand! 
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